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Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  : 

“It  is  deemed  proper/'  is  tlie  language  of  the 
IXth  Section  of  Canon  15  of  Title  I.  of  tlie  Digest* 
of  onr  General  Canons.,  "that  every  Bishop  of  this 
Church  shall  deliver,  at  least  once  in  three  vears, 
a charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  unless  pre- 
vented by  reasonable  cause/"  I have  never  been 
able  to  secure  from  my  seniors  in  the  episcopal 
office  a definition  in  this  connection  of  the  phrase, 
“a  reasonable  cause.”  But  while  the  unceasing 
pressure  of  administrative  and  executive  work  may 
not  unjustly  he  regarded  as  one  of  them,  it  can  not 
wholly  excuse  the  Ordinary  from  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation to  compliance  with  a requirement 
which  so  obviouslv  rests  upon  the  graver  obliga- 
tions  of  his  consecration  vows. 

And  this  the  more  when  one  aspect  of  our  com- 
mon work  demands  especial  consideration,  and 
when  it  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  thus 
far  formed  the  subject  of  episcopal  charges.  These, 
as  a rule,  are  apt  to  deal  with  the  office  and  duties 
of  the  ministry,  with  questions  of  doctrine  or 
polity,  or.  with  the  relations  of  the  Church,  and 
more  especially  her  clergy,  to  the  manifold  prob- 
lems which  challenge  the  priesthood  and  confront 
the  modern  pulpit. 

But  the  clergy  are  but  a part  of  the  Church 
Militant,  and  their  duties,  or  any  most  exhaustive 
definitions  of  them,  do  not  comprehend  those 
other  obligations,  no  less  real  and  definite,  which 
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rest,  not  upon  the  clergy,  but  the  laity.  From 
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one  point  of  view  there  is  indeed  much  to  be 
noted  in  this  connection  which  is  of  equal  import 
and  encouragement.  In  forms  largely  unknown, 
it  is  true,  to  our  fathers,  and  unrecognizable,  if 
indeed  they  existed  at  all,  in  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  laity  of  our  time  have  illustrated  an 
activity  'and  discovered  a capacity  for  manifold 
and  most  efficient  service  which  has  in  it  the  largest 
promise  for  the  Church’s  future.  Laymen  and 
laywomen,  bound  by  no  . special  vows  or  obligations 
to  serve  the  Church  and  set  forward  her  endeavors 
for  Christ,  have,  nevertheless,  with  a ready  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  attempted  'and  accomplished  some 
of  the  best  work  which  the  Church  in  'any  period 
of  her  existence  has  done.  A review  of  the  way  in 
which  these  long-neglected  aptitudes  have  been 
called  into  play,  and  have  achieved  their  aims, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
chapters  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

But  I may  not  attempt  it  here,  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  with  that  aspect  of  the  relation  of  the  laity  to 
the  Church’s  life  and  work  that  I am  now  espe- 
cially concerned.  There  is  a feature  of  the  Church 
as  'an  organized  entity  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Anglican  Communion,  and  which,  in  our  own 
ecclesiastical  history,  has  borne,  as  it  always  must 
bear,  a very  important  part  in  the  progress  and 
upbuilding  of  parishes,  and  through  these,  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  importance  of  this  feat- 
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ure  of  our  organization  lias  come  to  be  widely  un- 
der-estimated, and  that  singularly  enough  not 
alone  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  jealous  of 
its  powers,  but  by  those,  also,  who  are  clothed  with 
these  powers,  and  yet  I think  that  it  must  upon 
a little  reflection  be  plain  to  every  candid  mind 
that  the  vestry  of  a parish  has  as  integral,  and  in 
many  ways  as  potential,  a part  in  determining  its 
policy  and  in  promoting  its  welfare  as  any  other, 
whether  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  who  is  con- 
cerned in  the  life  of  the  parish,  and  that  the 
definition  therefore  of  its  powers,  and  above  all  the 
recognition  of  its  responsibilities,  is  as  important 
a matter  as  almost  anv  other  with  which  vou  and  I 
in  this  relation  have  to  concern  ourselves. 

I propose,  therefore,  to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 
ing of  the  Offices  of  TCardex  axd  Vestryvtax, 
of  their  dignity,  their  duties,  and  their  opportu- 
nities, and  of  the  relation  of  these  to  that  larger 
life  of  the  Church  of  which  our  parochial  system 
is  a part. 

The  first  and  freshest  days  of  the  Church  illus- 
trate the  early  recognition  of  the  principle  of  a 
division  of  labor,  and  their  history,  if  honestly 
dealt  with,  dismisses  at  once  and  forever  the  pre- 
tence that  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  were  originally  vested 
in  any  particular  caste,  or  class,  or  order,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  and  all  others.  The  late  learned 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cotterill,  dear  to  some 
of  us  here,  who  remember  gratefully  his  inspiring 
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visit  to  our  American  Church,  lias  in  liis  admira- 
ble work,  “The  Genesis  of  the  Church,”1  drawn  an 
interesting  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  Agora , as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church's  organized  life  in  Apos- 
tolic times ; and  having  in  mind  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles  and  brethren  as  described  in  the  XVth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Aots,  has  pointed  out,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  also  shown  in  his  Juventus 
Mundi A how,  as  in  the  primitive  Agora,  there  was 
the  acclamation  of  the  people  as  weil  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  nobles,  so  in  the  very  first  of  the 
Church’s  General  Councils  'there  was  the  expressed 
concurrence  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Apostles  and  presbyters,  so  that  when  a decision 
was  reached  it  was  the  “joint  decision  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  presbyters  and  of  the  whole  Church.”3 

In  such  a fact  we  have  the  germ  of  the  whole 
principle,  that  under  due  authority,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primitive  example,  the  laity 
were  to  have  a definite  place  and  part  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Church’s  policy  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  various  functions  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  own  interests  and  the  extension  of  her 
work  among  men. 

It  is  true  that  as  time  went  on  this  recognition 
of  the  place  of  the  lay  element  in  the  Churchs 
life  and  work  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it 

1 W.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

2 See  chap.  xi.  on  the  Polity  of  the  Homeric  Age. 

3 Genesis  of  the  Church,  pp.  378-81. 


may  be  said  to  have  well-nigh  disappeared  alto- 
gether. The  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power 
which  illustrated  itself  pre-eminently  and  most 
insolently  in  the  unscrip  rural  and  unapostolic 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  may  be  said,  so 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  whatever  order 
and  degree  were  concerned,  to  have  illustrated  it- 
self all  along  the  whole  line,  until  the  time  came 
when,  alike  from  the  councils  of  the  Church  and 
the  conduct  of  her  affairs,  the  laity  were  wholly 
excluded.  And  vet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  those  offices  of  which  more  particularly  I 
am  now  to  speak,  and  which,  with  the  other,  most 
of  us  are  wont  to  associate  with  no  earlier  date  in 
ecclesiastical  history  than  the  Reformation  period. 
— I mean  the  office  of  Warden,  in  the  sense  of 
a person  charged  with  certain  temporalities  in  con- 
nection with  due  provision  for  the  worship  of  the 
Church. — it  is  interesting.  I say,  to  note  that  this 
office  dates,  as  shown  by  very  eminent  authority, 
from  the  latter  paid  of  the  Middle  Ages,1  while 
Synodsmen,  or  as  the  name  afterward  came  to  be 
corrupted,  “Sidesmen,”  are  of  much  more  ancient 
date,  being  derived  from  the  custom  observed  at 
Episcopal  Synods  of  calling  upon  certain  grave 
laymen  of  the  diocese  to  report  on  oath  to  the 
bishop  as  to  its  moral  condition.2 

And  herein  we  have  a most  valuable  contribution 
towards  determining  one  of  those  questions  which 

1 See  Ayliffe’s  Parergon,  p.  516. 

2 See  the  Law  of  the  Church,  under  Church  Warden. 


I iiave  already  raised  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter of  a just  deinition  of  the  offices  of  warden  and 
vestryman.  In  other  words,  the  office  of  warden, 
and  in  a lesser  degree  the  office  of  vestryman,  since 
tinder  our  Canons  the  vestryman  in  the  absence  or 
failure  of  the  warden  may  justly  be  called  upon  to 
perform  his  duties,  are  not  alone  purely  secular 
offices,  but  offices  involving  obligations  no  less  of  a 
much  higher  class  and  of  most  serious  import.  And 
all  this  comes  out  more  clearly  just  in  proportion 
as  we  trace  more  carefully  what  I mav  call  the  evo- 
lution  of  these  offices.  When  the  time  came  that  in 
the  good  providence  of  God  the  various  disabilities 
of  the  laity  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  removed,  the  old 
post-mediaeval  office  of  warden,  as  a guardian  or 
custodian  of  certain  sac-red  things,  passed  over  from 
the  nomination  of  the  c-lersrv  into  an  election  bv  the 

Ut.  «■ 

people.  These  were  assembled  annually,  the  in- 
habitants of  each  parish  in  its  vestry,  and  so  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  people  constituted  its  vestry, 
the  hody  taking  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
originally  it  had  been  wont  to  meet,  and  this  meet- 
ing chose  ordinarily  the  two  wardens.  I may  not 
tarrv  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  further  evolution 
bv  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  English  law.  what  was 
termed  the  Select  WestTy  came  into  existence  fur- 
ther than  to  remark  that  the  subdivision  of  par- 
i Ties,  and  the  greater  convenience  of  a smaller 
1 olv  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  administration. 
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led  to  the  enactment  of  a statute  providing  for  the 
appointment,  annually.  of  wardens,  and  a limited 
number  of  vestrymen^  with  power  to  act  for  she 
larger  vestry,  or  in  oilier  words,  the  parishioners. 
This  statute  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Qneen  Avne, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  norm  on  which 
our  earlier  ecclesiastical  legislation  formed  itself. 
It  was  subsequently  somewhat  modified  A its 
operation  by  an  act  adopted  A the  year  a.d.  IS 31. 
popularly  called,  from  its  author,  the  Hobhouse 
Act,1  in  which  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
provision  for  securing  rotation  A the  office  of  ves- 
trymen, a conspicuous  feature  A the  admirable 
C anon  already  reported  to  this  Convention  by  its 
able  committee  on  the  a mend  mem  of  the  Alt  for 
the  Incorporation  of  Churches,  is  included.  And 
thus  onr  law.  so  far  as  its  definitions  go,  practi- 
cally runs  parallel  with  that  of  our  mother  Church 
of  England. 

So  far.  I say.  as  its  definitions  go.  But  on  turn- 
ing to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  the  office  and  functions  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  we  find  that,  whereas  the  definition  of 
those  powers  in  those  Canons  is  A many  respects 
full  and  precise.  A our  own  it  is  most  scanty  and 
meagre.  There  is.  as  I have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  show.-  an  explanation  to  he  found  for  this  A me 

1 112  William  R.  4.  c.  GO. 

- See  address  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambert  Palate. 
Feb.  4,  15.57.  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  consecration  of  the  first  Bister  of  Xe~  T:rh. 
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circumstances  under  which  the  independent  exis- 
tence of  our  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as 
a national  Church  began.  The  English  Canons,  as 
I shall  presently  have  occasion  to  point  out,  made 
in  some  particulars  no  slight  demands  upon  those 
who  were  to  bear  office  as  wardens  and  vestrymen, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  this  was  a particularly 
unfavorable  time  to  look  for  the  realization  of  any 
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very  high  ideal,  whether  of  personal  or  official  ser- 
vice in  the  Church.  “If  you  see  a clergyman  of  my 
time  of  life/*  said  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  to  a 
lay  contemporary,  “you  may  be  tolerably  sure  that 
you  see  a bad  clergyman,'5  and  the  statement  was 
only  too  painfully  applicable  to  what  has,  with  a 
pungent  felicity,  been  called  the  Georgian  period  of 
the  Church’s  life  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
a consequence  it  was  antecedently  improbable  that 
our  earlier  legislation  should  demand  of  wardens 
and  vestrymen  anything  beyond  the  baldest  dis- 
charge of  certain  purely  secular  functions,  and,  in 
fact,  they  did  not. 

But  at  this  point  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  own  Church  has  consistentlv  affirmed  one 
principle  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  our 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,  that  principle  so 
admirably  stated  by  one  never  to  be  named  in 
this  convention  without  sentiments  of  affectionate 
veneration  for  his  memory, — I mean  the  late  Judge 
Hoffman.  Savs  that  eminent  authority  in  matters 
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of  ecclesiastical  law,  speaking  of  our  colonial 
Church,1  “The  law  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  England  formed  the  law  for  the  members  of 
that  Church  in  every  colony  of  England.  They 
who  were  members  of  that  Church  brought  with 
them,  and  [when]  they  joined  it  in  a colony  adopt- 
ed, the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church. 

“We  do  not  mean/7  he  adds,  “that  such  Church 
as  an  Establishment,  with  the  Statutes  of  Uni- 
formity as  relieved  by  the  Statutes  of  Toleration, 
governed  in  the  colonies.  But  our  proposition  is 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  colonies  were  controlled  by  the  [ritual]  law 
of  the  Church  of  England,  except  in  cases  when  it 
was  plainly  inapplicable.” 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  action  of  this 
Church,  as  referred  to  in  the  preface  of  its  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  changes  all  this,  and  that  as 
an  autonomous  body  it  had  and  has  no  concern 
with  anv  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  mav  have 
been  enacted  by  another  Church,  whether  we  choose 
to  describe  her  as  a sister  or  a mother  Church.  But  I 
think  that,  quite  apart  from  graver  and  more  fun- 
damental considerations  which  have  to  do  with  that 
law  of  “historical  continuity”  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  there  is  another  testimony  to 
which  in  this  connection  reference  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  made.  In  the  General  Convention  of 
the  year  a.d.  1814,  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the 

i Hoffman's  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church,  pp.  35,  36. 
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House  of  Deputies  united  in  the  following  declara- 
tion : “It  having  been  credibly  stated  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  that  on  questions  in  reference  to  prop- 
erty devised  before  the  Revolution  to  eongrega- 
tions  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
uses  connected  with  the  same,  some  doubts  have 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  body  to  which 
the  two  names  have  been  applied,  the  House  thinks 
it  expedient  to  make  the  Declaration, — That  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  same  body  here- 
tofore known  in  these  States  by  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  change  of  name,  al- 
though not  of  religious  principle,  in  doctrine  or  in 
worship  or  in  discipline,  being  induced  by  a char- 
acteristic in  the  Church  of  England  supposing 
the  independence  of  Christian  Churches  under  the 
different  sovereignties  to  which  their  allegiance 
in  civil  concerns  belongs.  But  that  when  the 
severance  alluded  to  took  place,  and  ever  since, 
she  conceived  herself  as  professing  and  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  evident  from  the  organization  of  our  Conven- 
tions, and  from  their  subsequent  proceedings T1 

In  referring  to  this  Declaration,  I am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  familiar  challenge  to  which  such 
Declarations  have  been  subjected,  and  I recog- 
nize, unreservedly,  that  they  have  no  canonical 
authority.  But  if  not  of  force  as  law,  they  are 
certainly  of  use  as  interpreters  of  law,  and  if  not 

l Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  1814,  p.  431,  Perry’s 
reprint. 
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in  the  highest  sense,  they  must  yet  be  regarded  as 
in  some  sense  the  godly  judgment  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church,  reinforced  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
laity  as  expressed  through  their  Deputies  in  Gen- 
eral Convention  assembled.  And  so  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  asking  what  are  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  wardens  and  vestries  we  have 
abundant  warrant  for  turning  to  the  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  in  force  during  the 
pre-revolutionary  period,  and  as  no  less,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  in  force  in  that  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic  to-day,  for  such  light  as 
may  enable  us  to  answer  the  question. 

That  light  is  not  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  no 
one  can  review  the  canons  of  that  venerable  Com- 
munion to  which  we  owe  so  much,  so  far  as  those 
canons  relate  to  the  obligations  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen,  without  recognizing  that  they  lift  these 
offices  to  a far  higher  level  of  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility than  we  are  ordinarily  wont  to  associate 
with  them,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  carry 
with  them  various  and  manifold  opportunities  for 
promoting  the  best  good  of  the  Church  and  enlarg- 
ing the  circle  of  her  influence. 

The  limits  of  this  hour  forbid  my  undertaking 
to  show  this  in  detail.  But  a.  careful  examination 
of  these  ancient  canons  of  the  offices  and  functions 
of  wardens  and  vestrymen  reveal  the  fact  that  they 
cover  three  departments  of  service  relating  to  their 
duties : 

(a.)  As  custodians  of  property:  (b ) As  guar- 
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clians  of  public  worship:  (c)  As  witnesses  and  ex- 
emplars of  faith  and  conduct. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  departments  of  service  is, 
at  any  rate  theoretically,  recognized  among  our- 
selves. fit  is  sufficiently  understood,  and  I am 
glad  to  bear  witness  that  ordinarily  it  is  cheer- 
fully  acknowledged,  that  the  wardens  and  vestry 
may  justly  be  looked  to  for  such  ordinary  vigil- 
ance in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Church  as 
is  involved  in  keeping  the  church  edifice  in  decent 
repair,  in  duly  attending  to  the  matters  of  insur- 
ance, the  collection  of  pew-rents  and  the  like,  and 
in  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  decorum  of  public  worship.  But  I could 
wish  that,  even  in  these  particulars,  the  law  and 
usage  of  our  fathers  prevailed  among  ourselves, 
and  that  at  a stated  time,  at  least  once  a year,  the 
wardens  or  a committee  of  the  vestry  might  meet 
the  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon  acting  for  him,  if 
not  for  a perambulation  of  the  parish,  at  least  for 
such  an  examination  of  the  church  edifice,  the 
parish  school  and  the  rectory  as  shall  assist  in 
securing  a due  attention  from  those  by  whom  it 
is  owed  to  the  property  held  in  trust  by  the  vestry 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Church ; and,  am  I 
over-critical  on  this  point  if  I say  that  it  has  some- 
times been  my  lot  year  after  year  to  take  note  of 
minor  neglects  in  this  regard,  a stained  wall,  a 
broken  window,  a shabby  and  neglected  carpet, 
which  have  been  in  unpleasant  contrast  with  the 
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smartness  and  costliness  within  the  same  parochial 
limits  of  the  adornments  of  private  houses?  It 
may  be  said  that  these  are  not  times  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  laity  needs  to  be  directed  to  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  adornment,  and  that  there 
are  those,  both  amono-  clergy  and  laity,  who  may 
be  abundantly  trusted  for  adequate  care  and  ex- 
penditure in  that  direction.  I am  not  now,  how- 
ever, pleading  for  ornamentation,  but  for  whole- 
ness, cleanliness,  reverence.  A discolored  wall,  a 
broken  railing,  neglected  fences  and  approaches, 
these  tell  a story  of  love  grown  cold  to  every  pass- 
er-by more  eloquent  than  any  words.  I am  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  the  guilds  and  societies  that 
have  in  many  of  these  particulars  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  clergy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  first  responsibility  for  such  matters 
actually  rests,  and  I hope  that  it  will  be  cordially 
recognized.  Of  course  I am  not  unmindful  that 
one  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  that 
where  there  are  scanty  means  and  a small  and 
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feeble  flock  it  is  not  always  easy  to  provide  for 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  public  worship.  But 
even  in  such  cases  the  work  is  too  often  left  to  the 
clergy,  and  I confess  that  one  of  the  gravest  dan- 
gers  of  our  Church  and  day  seems  to  be  that,  in 
this  particular,  duties  of  oversight,  duties  of 
thrift  and  forecast,  the  raising  of  money,  above  all 
the  giving  of  personal  time  and  service  in  purely 
secular  things,  are  left  to  those  of  whom,  though 
of  another  order,  it  was  said  in  the  beginning  that 
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it  was  “not  meet  that  they  should  leave  the  Word 
of  God  and  serve  tables/'1  In  the  magnificent 
minster  at  Ely,  nothing  is  more  impressive  nor 
resplendent  than  the  superb  decoration  in  color  c f 
the  ceiling,  and  nothing  it  would  seem  ought  to 
make  the  heart  of  a devout  layman  thrill  with 
more  grateful  pride  than  to  learn  that  all  this 
costly  and  beautiful  work  was  the  gift  of  one  of 
his  own  order,  the  late  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  and, 
what  just  here  is  much  more  to  the  point,  was 
done  with  his  own  hand.  In  a generation  when,  if 
we  have  found  it  convenient  to  dismiss  the  doc- 
trine of  a Vicarious  Atonement  from  our  theology, 
we  have  managed  to  enthrone  the  practice  of  a 
vicarious  service  over  a good  deal  of  our  daily  life 
— when,  in  other  words,  we  are  planning  and 
arranging  how  we  can  do  as  little  as  possible  our- 
selves and  hire  machinery  or  a clerk  or  a deputy 
of  some  sort  to  do  it  for  us,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  Church,  the  building,  its  surround- 
ings, its  belongings  little  and  great  might  have 
something  more  of  the  personal  care  and  atten- 
tion of  those  to  whom  its  custody  and  preservation 
are  formally  and  officially  committed. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  I should 
allude  to  a kindred  subject  of  a somewhat  more 
delicate  matter,  but  concerning  which  the  time,  I 
am  persuaded,  has  come  to  speak  with  consider- 
able explicitness.  The  care  of  the  temporalities 
of  a parish  includes  the  care  and  administration  of 
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its  finances,  however  mnch  these  may  he  delegated 
to  the  hands  of  a treasurer  -or  left  to  enjoy  the 
often  scanty  and  irregular  attention  of  the  min- 
ister. In  this  domain  there  is  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  any  more  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  a bank  or  trust  company,  any  room  for  action 
influenced  by  sentiment,  nor  should  any  slackness 
or  carelessness  be  tolerated  or  excused  on  the 
ground  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
courtesy  to  an  officer  or  tenderness  to  the  feelings 
of  an  individual.  Xo  clergyman  or  layman  ought 
ever  to  consent,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, to  touch,  or  to  become  in  any  wise  responsible 
for,  the  handling  of  money  whose  source  and  ap- 
plication lie  cannot  show,  if  the  need  to  do  so  shall 
arise  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  and 
right-minded  person.  I affirm  this  as  an  axiom 
in  ecclesiastical  morals,  and  in  doing  so  I do  not 
at  all  forget  the  rights  which  are  reserved  to  the 
Priest  in  the  administration  of  the  Communion 
alms,  though  I must  own  that,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  a clergyman  may  well  beware  of 
the  snare  of  “confidential  funds.”  But  leaving 
this  exception  aside,  the  general  rule  is  one  which 
I am  persuaded  is  as  widely  applicable  as  it  is 
widely  disregarded.  In  the  last  General  Convention 
I introduced  a proposed  enactment  on  this  subject 
as  an  addition  to  § III.  of  Canon  15  of  Title  I., 
which  ran  as  follows : 

“The  amount  of  other  offerings  received  in 
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connection  with  any  service  in  any  church  or 
chapel  shall  he  ascertained  by  the  wardens,  or  two 
vestrymen,  or  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
rector  and  wardens  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
amount  of  the  same  shall,  without  delay,  be'  en- 
tered in  a book  kept  for  such  record,  and  certified 
to,  in  each  case,  by  the  two  persons  so  appointed.” 
The  object  of  such  a provision  ought  to  be  plain 
to  everyone  who  hears  it.  It  enables  any  one  who 
is  charged  with  the  trusteeship  of  money  to  be 
used  for  Church  purposes  to  exhibit  such  a record 
as  leaves  no  room  for  the  evil  effects  of  careless- 
ness on  the  one  hand  or  of  malevolence  on  the 
other,  and  'it  illustrates  a careful  scrupulousness 
in  matters  wherein  the  absence  of  such  scrupu- 
lousness has  been,  though  happily  rarely,  the  occa- 
sion of  painful  scandals  or  misrepresentations.  It 
is  perhaps  a misfortune,  though  I am  not  so  sure  of 
that,  that  the  subjects  of  a spiritual  kingdom 
should  have  to  do,  even  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  sacred  offices  of  religion, 
with  transactions  of  a pecuniary  or  commercial 
character ; but  since  it  must  be  so,  surely  the 
Church’s  buying  and  selling,  her  hiring  and  leas- 
ing, her  ingatherings  and  her  outgoings  of  this 
nature,  ought  all  to  be  conducted  upon  a plane  not 
only  above  reproach,  but  above  any  just  criticism. 
And  in  this  connection  ought  I to  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  just  and  honorable  obligations  of 
a vestry  to  him  who  ministers  in  holy  things  ought 
to  be  recognized  and  discharged  with  careful 
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promptness  and  with,  chivalric  honesty,  unbiased 
by  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  and  uninfluenced  by 
disappointed  expectations  ? The  cruel  policy 
known  as  “starving  out  a rector”  is,  I am  thank- 
ful to  believe,  most  rare  among  us,  but  it  is  a 
policy  which,  in  view  of  other  modes  provided  for 
the  relief  of  a disaffected  people,  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  or  excuse.  Here  as  else- 
where the  duties  of  wardens  and  vestrymen  in 
their  stewardship  of  the  temporalities  of  a parish 
are  twofold,  being  not  alone  to  the  constituency  by 
whom  they  have  been  chosen,  but  also  to  that  min- 
ister of  Christ  in  loyal  subordination  to  whom 
thev  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I de- 
sire to  add  a word  as  to  the  duty  of  wardens  and 
vestrymen  in  regard  to  the  adornment  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  church  edifice.  This  is  an  age  of  me- 
morials,  and  much  of  the  furnishings  and  appur- 
tenances of  our  holy  places  has  to  do  with  a beau- 
tiful sentiment  which  we  may  wisely  cherish  and 
indulge.  I would  that  its  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression were  always  equally  beautiful : but  it 
must  be  owned  that,  not  unfrequentlv,  a verv 
crude  art  and  a very  meretricious  taste  finds  its 
wav  within  the  sanctuary  rails,  glares  upon  us 
from  some  brazen  anomaly  in  pulpit  or  lectern, 
gleams  with  colors  not  at  all  “richlv  dight”  through 
chancel  and  cl e re-story  windows,  and  in  many 
ways  reminds  us  that  in  sacred  as  in  secular  art 
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the  best  intention  and  the  worst  'achievement  may 
come  very  close  together.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly 
recognized  that  no  erection  should  be  permitted  in 
any  consecrated  building  the  design  of  which  has 
not  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 'rec- 
tor, wardens,  and  vestry,  acting  in  vestry  meeting, 
and  under  competent  professional  advice;  and  it 
ought  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  action 
ought  not  to  be  unduly  biased  by  weakly  amiable 
considerations  having  in  view  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  individual  feeling.  The  whole  is  greater 
than  any  part,  and  a church  edifice  should  be,  in 
its  every  aspect  and  detail,  an  education  in  all  that 
is  best,  most  fair,  most  real,  and  most  meet. 

( b ) But  the  Church  wardens  more  particularly, 
and  the  vestry  as  sharing  with  them  similar  re- 
sponsibilities, are  also  guardians  of  public  wor- 
ship. Under  those  canonical  provisions  to  which 
I have  already  referred,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  wardens  to  suppress  all  light  and  unseemly 
behavior  during  Divine  Service,  and  if  need  be  to 
remove  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  and  to  aid  in 
enforcing  such  other  decent  compliance  with  the 
usages  of  public  worship  as  the  canons  of  the 
Church  prescribe.  Of  these  the  18th  Canon  is 
the  most  important,  and  in  an  age  not  given  to 
reverence  it  is  well  to  recall  those'  precise  and 
comprehensive  requirements  which  have  had  no 
small  share  in  educating  our  brethren  of  the  An- 
glican Communion  in  a.  reverent  behavior  in  GbxTs 
house,  only  too  rare  among  ourselves.  “No  man,” 
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says  the  canon,  "shall  cover  his  head  in  the  time 
of  Divine  Service,”  and  "all  manner  of  persons 
then  present  shall  severally  kneel  upon  their  knees 
when  the  General  Confession,  Litany,  and  other 
prayers  are  read,  and  shall  stand  at  the  saying  of 
the  Belief  according  to  the  rules  in  that  behalf 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
likewise,  when  in  time  of  Divine  Service  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  rev- 
erence shall  be  done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
has  been  accustomed,  testifying  by  their  outward 
gestures  their  inward  humility,  Christian  resolu- 
tion  and  due  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  world.  . . . And  none, 

either  man,  woman  or  child,  of  what  calling  so- 
ever, shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times  busied  in  the 
Church  than  in  quiet  attendance  to  hear,  mark 
and  understand  that  which  is  read,  preached  or 
ministered,  savi ng  in  their  due  places  audibly” 
such  parts  of  the  service  as  are  appointed  to  be 
said  by  the  people.  “Neither  shall  they  disturb 
the  service  or  sermon  by  walking,  or  talking,  or 
in  any  other  way."  The  quaint  prescriptions  have 
verily  a sound  of  a by-gone  age,  and  of  a discipline 
long  ago  fallen  into  large  disuse.  But  it  were 
well  if,  at  least  in  those  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church,  they  could  find  consistent  illustrations 
among  ourselves,  and  if  not  by  precept  and  official 
enforcement,  at  least  by  example,  they  could  be 
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•commended  to  our  too-often  listless  and  irreverent 
congregations. 

A still  further  requirement  of  the  wardens  and 
vesfry,  as  guardians  of  public  worship,  is  the  duty, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  of  protect- 
ing the  sanctuary  and  the  pulpit  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  unworthy  and  unauthorized  ministers. 
The  52d  Canon  of  1603,  whose  provisions  are  par- 
tially re-enacted  in  our  own  Canon  14  of  Title  I. 
of  the  Digest,  requires  that  “in  order  that  the 
bishop  may  understand  what  sermons  are  made  in 
his  diocese  and  who  presume  to  [minister  or] 
preach  without  a licence,  wardens  and  sidesmen 
shall  see  that  the  names  of  the  [ministers]  preach- 
ers which  come  to  their  church  from  'any  other 
place  be  noted  in  a book,  wherein  such  person  shall 
subscribe  his  name,  the  day  when  he  officiated,  and 
the  name  of  the  bishop  of  whom  lie  had  licence  to 
preach.”  In  any  case,  I think  it  must  be  owned 
that  such  a rule  would  be  a wise  one,  but  in  a dio- 
cese which  contains  the  largest  port  of  entry  on 
this  continent,  and  which  gathers  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam,  the  waifs  and  strays,  of  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical world,  I greatly  wish  it  might  be  made  im- 
perative. And  in  this  connection  as,  on  other  occa- 
sions, I have  appealed  to  the  clergy,  so  I would  now 
invoke  the  vigilance  and  co-operation  of  my  breth- 
ren of  the  laity  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  them  who 
are  wardens  or  vestrymen,  and  who  may  be  tem- 
porarily charged  with  arrangements  for  the 
Church’s  services,  are  timid  or  careless  in  a matter 
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ill  which  their  vigilance  is  never  a presumptuous 
interference,  but  simply  a part  of  their  bounden 
dutv.  You,  with  us,  dear  brethren,  are  charged 
bv  the  Apostle  to  watch  for  the  purity  and  good 
order  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  are  office-bearers 
within  her  fold  mav  not  disown  their  obligations. 

I.  ^ — - 

(c)  And  this  brings  me  naturally  and  finally  to 
speak  of  those  of  the  laity  who  bear  office  in  the 
Church  as  witnesses  and  exemplars  of  faith  and 
conduct.  In  an  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell's,  quoted 
in  Lee's  Reports,1  he  says — “I  conceive  their 
duties"  (he  is  speaking  of  Church  wardens) 
“were  originallv  confined  to  the  care  of  the  ecc-lesi- 
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astical  property  of  the  parish,  over  which  they  ex- 
ercise a discretionary  power  for  certain  purposes. 
In  all  other  respects  it  is  an  office  of  observation 
and  complaint.''  If  one  were  disposed  to  be  cyni- 
cal, it  might  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  rector  and 
the  sexton  and  the  choir  are  concerned,  the  aver- 
age warden  is  not  always  slow  to  exercise  his 
“office  of  complaint"  and  to  supplement  his  lack 
of  personal  service  by  criticism  or  fault-finding 
with  regard  to  that  of  others.  But  in  fact,  the 
function  which  Lord  Stowell  had  in  mind  was  a 
most  important  one,  being  none  other  than  that 
which  was  anciently  required  of  churchwardens  as 
guardians,  with  the  parish-priest,  of  the  purity 
and  good  order  of  the  flock.  With  this  view  the 
116th  of  the  Canons  to  which  I refer  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  wardens  at  the  time  of  the  annual  visi- 
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tation  to  present  to  the  bishop  or  his  representa- 
tive any  one  who  is  an  evil  liver  or  a breaker  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  “that  enquiry  may  be  made 
thereinto,"  and,  says  a high  authority,  “they  are 
guilty  of  a breach  of  their  oath  whenever  they  omit 
it.”1 

With  us,  as  I need  not  remind  you,  neither  ves- 
trymen nor  churchwardens  take  any  oath  of  office, 
and  the  requirements  thus  referred  to  have  long 
fallen  into  disuse  even  in  our  mother  Church ; but, 
as  before,  I think  it  of  service  to  turn  back  to  them 
and  to  recall  a day  when  the  conception  of  official 
duty  extended  so  much  farther  and  so  much  higher 
than  our  own,  and  to  ask  the  question  whether 
after  all,  in  their  essence  and  spirit,  they  have  not 
something  very  pertinent  to  say  to  us?  For  what 
is  the  essential  thing  here  but  that  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  flock  is  not  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  ministry.  1ST o man  in  the  household 
of  the  Church  “liveth  to  himself  or  diet'h  to  him- 
self. Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens”  for  “ve  are 
members  one  of  another."  Over  and  over  again 
there  rings  through  all  the  story  of  that  first  build- 
ing time  of  the  Christian  Church  the  clear  cry  “for 
ye  are  builded  together  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  in 
answer  to  the  selfish  challenge  of  the  unbrotherly 
Cain,  “ Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  comes  the  an- 
swer of  the  Gospel  written  in  the  blood  of  its 
Founder,  “Yes,  you  are!  and  I am  here  in  the 
world,  in  the  Word  and  Sacraments  of  My  Church 
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that  von  mav  never  forget  it!"  b«ow,  then,  take 
this  great  and  glorious  truth  and  put  it  beside  the 
life  of  the  average  parish  anywhere  in  all  the  world. 
Here  is  a lad  nurtured  in  the  Sunday-school,  sing- 
ing in  the  choir,  hastening  dailv  to  that  dangerous 
borderland  between  the  age  of  pupilage  and  the  era 
of  independent  responsibility.  He  has  found  his 
way  or  been  led  by  another  into  evil  company,  or 
his  wayward  nature  has  led  him  to  begin  a course 
of  deception  and  dishonesty.  His  pastor  and  his 
parents  equally  are  kept  in  careful  ignorance  of 
all  this,  but  you  know  it,  mv  brother,  you  warden, 
von  vestryman,  and  what  have  you  done  about  it  ? 
Have  you  ever  said  a word  of  affectionate  warning 
to  such  an  one  yourself,  or  if  you  are  too  shy  or  too 
timid  for  that,  have  you  ever  dropped  a hint, — not 
a scandal-breeding  and  treacherous  hint,  but  a 
friendly  word  of  suggestion  in  some  ear  that  you 
know  is  hearkening  with  affectionate  interest  for 
evervthing  that  concerns  that  voung  life  ? There 
are  multitudes  of  men  to-day,  hardened  in  sin  and 
sunk  in  vice,  whose  cold  hostility  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  is  due,  quite 
as  much  as  to  anything,  to  tins,  that  at  some  su- 
preme moment  of  their  lives  when  they  took  the 
wrong  turn,  and — never  turned  again:  tliev  can 
now  sav,  “Xo  man  cared  for  mv  soul,  no  manlv  or 
brotherly  word  ever  held  me  back,  no  outstretched 
hand  ever  strove  to  stay  my  wayward  feet.  There 
were  men,  and  some  of  them  voung  men  little  older 
than  myself  , but  wiser,  more  experienced,  and  more 
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trusted.  Their  friendship  might  have  saved  me : 
I do  not  say  that  it  would,  but  at  any  rate,  I never 
had  it.”  Men  and  brethren,  the  terrible  element 
in  such  a cry  as  that  is  that  it  is  but  the  prophecy 
of  one  that  we  may  one  day  hear  in  tones  that  may 
haunt  our  ears  as  long  as  memory  shall  last ; and  if 
at  this  point  any  one  objects  that  all  this  is  alien  to 
that  for  which  those  offices  of  which  I have  been 
treating  now  exist,  no  matter  for  what,  originally, 
they  were  created,  then  my  answer  is  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  alien,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  can 
never  be  made,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  to  appear 
so.  We  may  say  as  much  as  we  please  that  a vestry- 
man or  a warden  are  purely  secular  personages 
chosen  for  secular  purposes.  We  may  as  well  face 
the  fact  that,  by  every  ordinary  observer,  they  are 
taken  as  representative  personages,  standing  some- 
how, whether  we  or  they  choose  to  admit  it  or  no, 
as  exemplars  and  illustrations  of  that  divine  thing 
which  we  call  the  Church  of  G-od  in  the  world. 
The  exigencies  of  a new  community,  the  scanty 
numbers  of  some  little  flock,  or  some  other  per- 
fectly valid  reason  may  make  it  necessary  that  the 
corporation  of  a parish  should  include  persons  who 
are  not  communicants  of  the  Church ; but  I cannot 
understand  how  this  relaxation  should  ever  extend 
to  unbaptized  persons,  nor  can  I comprehend  how 
anyone  can  hold  such  an  office  without  recognizing 
its  claim  upon  him  for  such  exemplary  living,  such 
blameless  manners,  such  sincere  and  willing  service 
for  the  good  of  others,  as  even  Pagan  religions 
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have  been  wont  to  exact  from  those  who  built  their 
temples  or  guarded  their  treasures.  Far  better 
would  it  be  in  those  oases  where  the  customary 
number  of  vestrymen  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  all 
but  impossible  to  find  persons  of  suitable  character 
and  conduct  to  fill  the  office,  that  such  parishes 
should  take  advantage  of  the  wise  provision  of  the 
statute  which  authorizes  the  reduction  of  their 
number,  and  be  content  with  five  or  even  three  such 
officers,  “all  good  men  and  true/’ 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  my  dear  brethren,  that  the 
relation  of  a warden  and  a vestryman,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  its  origin  and  history,  is  a fourfold 
relation,  first  to  the  minister,  second  to  the  con- 
gregation, third  to  the  Ordinary,  and  fourth  to 
the  community. 

1.  I should  be  sorry  if  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I did  not  entertain  a sincere  sympathy  for 
those  wno  have  experience  of  the  burdens  and  em- 
barrassments of  their  office  in  any  and  all  these 
relations,  but  I presume  that  if  I should  approach 
them  in  some  moment  of  candor  I should  find  that 
they  regarded  themselves  especially  entitled  to  such 
sympathy  because  of  the  perplexities  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  task.  “I  have  broken  in  some  dozen 
young  rectors,"  said  a venerable  warden  in  my 
hearing,  once,  speaking  of  the  reverend  clergy  as  if 
they  had  been  colts,  “but  the  last  one  broke  me  ” 
It  was  a homely  and  rustic  figure,  but  it  did  not, 
I apprehend,  speak  alone  the  experience  of  the 
rustic  mind.  There  is  an  inevitable  friction 
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which,  under  our  vagrant  system, — or  want  of  sys- 
tem,— of  pastorates,  must  he  perpetually  repeated, 
which  has  cost  the  Church  more  peace  and  prog- 
ress and  brought  what  ought  to  be  a most  beauti- 
ful relation  to  oftener  disaster  and  sorrowful  end- 
ing than  I would  care  to  estimate.  Youth,  inex- 
perience, a cloistered  pedantry  and  self-confidence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  elderly  but  after  all  very 
circumscribed  wisdom  on  the  other, — beginning 
in  a tactless  dogmatism,  and  a very  disproportion- 
ate assertion  of  authority  in  the  one  case,  and  in  a 
somewhat  discouraged  and  it  may  be  rather  cynical 
watchfulness  for  the  inevitable  blunders  of  youth 
in  the  other, — these,  like  two  vessels  lashed  to- 
gether in  a storm,  have  abraded  each  other’s  feel- 
ings, hardened  each  other’s  prejudices,  and  issued 
too  often  in  an  armed  neutrality  which  was  not 
slow  to  irritate  on  the  one  side  or  to  be  obstructive 
on  the  other,  both  alike  forgetful,  alas,  all  the 
while,  Whose  they  were  and  Whom  they  professed 
to  serve. 

I have  on  more  than  one  occasion  spoken  plainly 
enough  to  my  brethren  who  were  about  to  be  admit- 
ted  to  Holy  Orders  on  this  subject  of  their  relation 
to  their  brethren  of  the  laity  who  were  office-bear- 
ers in  the  Church,  and  I must  now  be  equally  can- 
did with  those  whom  more  especially  I address  to- 
day. If  I were  asked  for  three  rules  to  govern  one 
who  holds  office  as  warden  or  vestryman  under  any 
rector  or  minister,  they  would  be — 

Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first. 
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Cultivate  kindly  relations  at  whatever  cost. 

%j 

Be  loyal. 

«/ 

The  ministry  has  its  'treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  its  success  in  bringing  that  treasure  forth  is 
dependent,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  on  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  that  evokes  it.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  Holy  Orders  whose  gifts  are  so 
modest  and  whose  aptitudes  are  so  meagre  that 
you  and  I,  by  judicious  co-operation  and  by  kindly 
encouragement,  cannot  make  them  greater.  There 
are  parishes  in  this  diocese  where  it  is  a perpetual 
delight  and  refreshment  to  me  to  linger,  because 
there  is  in  them  what  I cannot  better  describe  than 
a family  feeling — the  burdens  and  the  triumphs, 
the  discouragements  and  the  aspirations,  all  shared 
in  common,  and  love  gilding  the  whole  with  a radi- 
ance forever  supremely  its  own.  Instances  of  mal- 
adjustment there  will  be — the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  alas ! unfitness,  and  even  un- 
worthiness,  sometimes ; but  even  then  a manly  and 
brotherly  tenderness  can  soften  the  inevitable 
wound,  prudence  and  charity  can  cultivate  a dis- 
creet reserve,  equity  can  be  kept  from  passing  over 
into  cruelty  and  Christ  be  not  wounded  in  the 
house  of  His  friends. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  pastoral  re- 
lation is  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard,  it 
is  possible  for  those  whose  act  has  mainly  created 
that  relation,  and  who,  next  to  the  rector,  are  the 
official  representatives  of  the  parish,  almost  indefi- 
nitely to  multiply  a minister's  efficiency.  With- 
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out  flattery  or  affectation  of  partisanship,  often  a 
more  evil  thing  in  its  effects  in  a parish  than  open 
hostility,  a layman  officially  related  to  his  rector 
may  continually  make  him  sensible  how  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  His  Church  is  with  both  of  them 
a common  cause,  and  how  sincerely  the  one,  with 
the  other,  desires  its  truest  prosperity.  How  many 
vestrymen,  1 wonder,  are  in  Church  on  Sunday 
afternoons  ? How  many  ever  visit  the  Sunday- 
school  ? How  many  in  a country  parish,  if  they 
cannot  give  their  means,  give  a day’s  work  to  the 
church  or  the  rectory?  These  are  extremely 
homely  questions,  it  may  be  objected,  even  in  such 
a connection  as  this,  but  indeed,  dear  brethren,  un- 
less I am  to  leave  the  whole  matter  up  in  the  air, 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  questions  which  I am 
constrained  to  ask,  and  which  you  may  well  try,  at 
least,  to  answer. 

2.  But  the  offices  of  warden  and  vestryman  in- 
volve a relation  not  only  to  the  minister,  but  also 
to  the  congregation  or  parish.  The  modern  parish 
is  a much  more  complex  organism  than  those  of 
the  olden  time,  even  as  our  modern  civilization 
has  brought  to  the  Church  a great  many  tasks  and 
problems  which  to  our  fathers  were  largely  un- 
known. It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  evade 
them.  An  age  without  inherited  reverence,  hating 
shams  and  pretenders,  turns  from  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment to  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  and  asks  of  the 
Church  of  God,  “What  are  you  doing  to  amelior- 
ate it?”  And  what,  indeed,  are  we  doing,  and  how 
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much  of  what  we  might  be  doing  if  what  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  all  were  not  left,  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  alike  to  the  initiative  and  the  activities  of 
the  clergy?  I do  not  forget  the  noble  increment 
of  strength  which  of  late  has  come  to  us  in  this 
diocese,  especially  from  our  younger  laity  notably 
in  many  of  our  leading  parishes.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  is  largely  the  service  of  those 
who  do  not  bear  office  in  the  Church  and  that  they 
who  do  are  not  always  even  accurately  informed  of 
the  good  work  which  is  done  among  them.  In 
visiting  the  mission  chapels  of  this  city  I have 
often  been  pained  to  observe  the  universal  absence 
of  those,  except  the  rector  and  the  assistant  minis- 
ter, who  are  chiefly  concerned  in  supporting  them, 
and  I do  not  wonder  that  my  brethren  of  the  clergy 
find  the  maintenance  of  such  work  difficult  and 
discouraging,  if  they  are  unable  to  interest  even 
those  who  with  themselves  are  officially  responsible 
for  it. 

If  an  office  brings  honor,  those  who  hold  it 
ought  to  be  glad  to  remember  that  it  brings  also 
responsibility,  and  that  honorable  rank  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  honorable  obligation. 

And  for  the  discharge  of  this,  even  where  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  service  are  wanting,  there  are 
yet  abundant  occasions.  A consistent  example 
during  Divine  Service  and  elsewhere,  a habit  of 
speech  which  is  at.  once  loyal  and  hopeful,  and 
wisely  reticent,  these  are  things  whereby  a single 
lawman  may  do  much  to  bind  together  and  build 
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up  a parish,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  him 
who  is  charged  with  the  ministry  of  holy  things. 
In  the  old  days,  as  in  some  of  our  dioceses  still, 
there  was  a rector’s  warden  and  a people’s  warden, 
and  in  the  highest  sense,  every  officer  in  a parish 
ought  to  have  an  eye  to  both  parties  to  whom  he  is 
related,  and,  in  looking  toward  the  people,  one 
quick  to  see  opportunities  for  good,  and  a hand 
quick  to  seize  them. 

3.  But  again,  under  the  provisions  of  our  own 
canons,  as  yon  are  aware,  vestries  iand  especially 
wardens,  sustain  important  relations  to  the  Ordi- 
nary. As  his  assent,  with  that  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  is  required  to  acts  of  a vestry  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  history  of  a parish  from  the  first 
steps  of  its  organization,  all  the  way  along,  in  the 
matter  of  the  administration  or  disposition  of  its 
property,  so  it  is  provided  that  action  concerning 
rector  or  other  minister  in  vacating  a cure,  and 
of  a vestry  in  filling  it,  shall  be  communicated, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  bishop.  The  obligations 
involved  in  these  canonical  provisions  may  of 
course  be  discharged  in  a purely  formal  way,  and 
no  more  than  this  may  technically  be  exacted.  But 
I should  be  glad  if,  in  differences  or  disagreements 
between  pastor  and  people,  in  action  determining, 
e.g.,  the  migratory  policy  of  a parish,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  calling  of  a minister, 
it  might  be  borne  in  mind  that  something  more 
than  this  may  not  only  be  conceded  without  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  such  individual  independence 
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of  action  as  is  already  secured  under  the  law,  but 
also  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. A bishop  is  not  unfrequently  reproached 
for  a policy  in  a parish  or  the  presence  in  a cure 
of  one  of  whose  translation  to  it  he  has  had  no 
smallest  knowledge,  until  the  whole  transaction  is 
a thing  accomplished.  The  case,  let  us  say,  is  sim- 
ply one  of  maladjustment,  of  excellent  gifts  and 
an  excellent  purpose  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  a 
case,  and  there  are  a great  many  of  them,  where  an 
impartial  and  adequately  informed  person  could, 
beforehand,  have  forecast  precisely  the  result  in 
dissonance,  mutual  irritation,  and  ultimate  ex- 
plosion and  disaster  which  inevitably  come  to  pass. 
Without  any  preternatural  wisdom  or  penetration, 
the  bishop  happens  to  be  in  a position  where  he  is 
adequately  informed,  and  if  he  were  under  ever  so 
strong  a personal  or  ecclesiastical  bias,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  remember  that  he  can  hardly 
be  so  stupid,  as  well  as  wrong-headed,  as  to  desire, 
or  counsel,  action  which  would  issue  in  a disap- 
pointment and  a failure  sure  to  react  largely  upon 
himself.  In  plainest  English,  I should  be  grate- 
ful in  the  interests,  putting  it  if  }rou  please,  for 
a moment,  upon  the  lowest  conceivable  grounds  in 
such  a connection,  of  the  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  diocese,  if  vestries,  when  taking  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  one  who  is  to 
minister  among  them,  might  make  it  a habit  sim- 
ply to  afford  the  Ordinary  an  opportunity,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  more  intelligent  action,  of 
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placing  at  their  ’disposition  such  sufficiently  au- 
thenticated information,  with  its  sources  if  need 
be,  as  shall  aid  them  in  faking  that  action. 

This,  I hope  it  will  be  owned,  is  a sufficiently 
modest  suggestion,  and  I trust  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I shall  be  much  encouraged  if  it  may, 
in  connection  with  questions  of  kindred  impor- 
tance, be  borne  in  mind.  I am  keenly  sensible, 
and  I should  be  strangely  indifferent  if  I did  not 
gratefully  acknowledge  it,  to  a generous  and  con- 
siderate purpose  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  to  spare  me  needless  burdens,  and  to 
soften  as  they  may  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  those 
which  every  bishop  is  called  upon  to  bear.  But 
such  an  one  must  be  willing  to  be,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  servant  of  his  brethren,  and  his 
service  will  be  easier  not  harder,  very  often,  if  he 
is  helped  by  a confidence  which  is  given  rather 
when  it  may  be,  than  merely  and  only  when  it 
must  be.  If  in  the  Church  we  are  anything  at  all 
to  one  another,  we  are  parts  of  one  living  and 
loving  whole,  in  which  nothing  that  is  vital  to  any 
one  of  us  can  be  indifferent,  whether  his  respon- 
sibilities be  larger  or  smaller,  to  any  other. 

4.  And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  speak  in 
conclusion  of  the  relations  of  wardens  and  vestry- 
men and  their  consequent  responsibilities  to  the 
community.  Let  me  make  haste  to  say  that  I use 
that  last  word,  for  want  of  a better,  in  a double 
sense.  The  community  with  which,  first  of  all, 
any  one  of  us  who,  as  a layman,  bears  office  in  the 
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Church,  is  concerned,  is  that  community  or  com- 
munion which  is  the  Church,  first  the  parish  and 
then  the  larger  whole  of  which  the  parishes  are  a 
part,  and  so  on  till  we  touch  the  circumference 
of  the  “One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church”  in 
which,  in  the  symbol  of  Xicsea,  we  continually 
affirm  our  faith. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  enough,  as  I have  already 
implied,  to  insist,  if  one  chooses  to,  that  those  of 
the  laity  who  in  Easter-week  are  chosen  to  a 
certain  secular  and  fiduciary  responsibility,  can 
rightly  be  looked  to  for  no  more,  to  say  that  a ves- 
tryman is  not  an  elder,  or  presbyter,  and  not  even 
a sub-deacon;  but  there  remains  the  fact  of  such 
an  one’s  representative  character,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood and  accepted,  wherever  the  parish  exists. 
I think  that  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this 
prevailing  estimate,  it  ought  to  be  frankly  and 
cordially  accepted,  and  its  obligations,  as  far  as 
may  be,  cordially  discharged.  I think  that  if  one 
be  an  officer  in  a parish  in  communities  where,  as 
in  many  of  ours,  a knowledge  of  the  Church  is 
largely  absent,  and  an  ignorant  and  embittered 
prejudice  largely  present,  it  may  justly  be  expect- 
ed of  him  that  he  shall  inform  himself  as  to  the 
Church’s  position  and  claims,  and  have  a reason 
to  give  as  to  things  that,  in  multitudes  of  oases, 
are  only  stumbling  blocks  so  long  as  they  are  mis- 
understood, and  that  have  come  to  be,  in  time,  a 
part  of  a most  precious  heritage  to  those  by  whom 
once  they  were  scorned  and  reviled.  There  never 
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was  a time  when  such  information,  within  the 
reach  as  it  is  of  any  busy  man,  in  a score  of  admi- 
rable manuals  and  historical  compendia,  would 
have  found  such  a welcome  as  it  is  finding  to-day. 

o J 

Prejudices  have  decayed,  culture  has  spread  and 
widened,  the  instinct  of  worship  has  wakened  out 
of  its  long  Puritan  slumber,  land  the  times  are 
ripe  as  never  before  for  that  educational  work  of 
the  Church  which,  mother  of  the  English  Bible 
and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  she  is,  none 
in  all  the  world  is  so  well  equipped  to  do  in  this 
land  as  she.  My  brethren  of  the  laity,  who  are 
wardens  and  vestrymen  in  our  several  parishes, 
may  we  not  look  to  you  for  help  and  co-operation 
in  this  matter?  The  encounters  of  daily  inter- 
course, the  enquiries  of  the  uninformed,  the  mis- 
representations of  the  misinformed,  offer,  first  in 
the  parish  and  then  in  the  larger  community, 
which  is  outside  of  it,  opportunities  which,  often, 
no  one  else  can  so  effectually  improve  as  you. 

But  while  such  an  one  is  making  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  in  the  parish  and  in  the  office 
and  the  shop,  he  may  not  forget  the  relations  of 
the  former  and  of  himself  to  that  larger  unit 
which  is  the  diocese.  I have  already  spoken  in 
other  connections  of  the  dangers  of  parochialism, 
and  I am  greatly  cheered  by  the  evidences  among 
us  of  the  awakening  of  a nobler  spirit.  But  the 
more  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature  are  not 
readily  overcome,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
lose  sight  of  a larger  and  more  distant  object  by 
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the  process  which  persistently  holds  a smaller  one 
much  closer  to  the  eye.  Let  ns  not,  however,  mis- 
take its  fruits.  They  can  only  be  waste  and  feeble- 
ness, and,  ultimately  and  inevitably,  failure.  And 
so  I hope  that  in  those  larger  undertakings,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  in  city  or  country, 
which  are  missionary  or  diocesan  undertakings,  we 
may  find  in  the  laity  who  are  officers  in  our  several 
parishes  a reversal  of  that  too  prevalent  policy 
that  all  extra-parochial  interests  are  mistaken  in- 
terests, and  that  a parish  while  like  that  most  use- 
ful institution,  a modern  locomotive,  in  that  it 
consumes  its  own  smoke,  ought  to  be  most  unlike 
it  in  that  it  consumes  all  its  resources,  and  yet 
moves  no  wheels  but  its  own.  The  law  of  highest 
life  in  this  regard  is  one,  and  it  is  universal, 
teaching  we  learn, — giving  we  get, — spending  we 
are  enriched.  May  God  lift  us  all,  laity  and 
clergy,  to  the  loftier  point  of  vision  that  discerns 
this,  and  may  He  give  to  our  whole  Church 
throughout  the  land,  as,  dear  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  you  and  I have  reason  to  bless  Him  that 
He  has  given  to  us,  a body  of  laymen  who,  whether 
in  vestries  or  out  of  them,  have  been  in  many 
precious  instances  our  joy  and  crown,  and  for 
whose  loyalty  and  love  and  service  we  may  well 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  “The  Lord  bless 
them  and  keep  them ! The  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  them  and  be  gracious  unto  them ! 
The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  them  and  give  them  peace !” 


